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4. THE ENDS OF HUMANITY.

A study of the loftiest examples of morality inevitably
leads us to the conclusion that in order to rise to the highest
forms of moral action, the individual must not work merely
for his fellow-citizens and contemporaries. Still less must he
labour for himself alone. Here, as elsewhere, the principle
holds that when we are seeking to explain a conception,
the instances we select should be as pregnant as possible*
To attempt to define the essence of the moral character
from the phenomena of average goodness is just like trying
to discover the universal laws of mechanics from the most
complicated meteorological processes. Now the life and
actions of a Moses, a Socrates, or a Christ were for all
ages: the traces of their moral influence will last as long
as human history. True, this influence was at first felt
only in limited circles, and many of their actions aimed
directly .at the immediate present. But the direct purpose
of their greatest deeds transcended the limitations of the
present; and even those actions which were determined
by proximate conditions have indirectly, -as integral parts
of an ideal character, a significance extending far beyond
their immediate aim.

While it is granted only to a very few favoured mortals
directly to seek and attain the ends of universal humanity,
yet all, even the lowest, may do so indirectly in various ways*
Here, too, we find the principle of the heterogony of ends
and the law of the inexhaustibility of the creative power in
mind running through the whole process. The mission that
any nation has to perform in the world's history is the
function of the innumerable individual forces which go to
make up the various departments of that nation's social
life and political organisation: it is thus in the end the